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HISTORICAL-  | 
MEDICAL  -/ 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 


TO 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  BIRMINGHAM . 


ThE  factious  difpofition  of  Doctor  Priefiley  ; the 
feuds  he  excited  in  England  ; the  violence  to  which 
his  infolence  roufed  fome  mifguided  men,  and  the 
melancholy  confequences  of  thofe  violences,  mud 
all  be  remembered  by  the  People  of  Birmingham . 

As  he,  at  lad,  left  his  country,  in  fearch.  as  he 
profefled,  only  of  fecurity  and  repofe,  it  might  have 
been  expected  from  a “ Saint,”  that  he  would  have 
forgotten  the  objefts  of  his  enmity.  Eut  oblivion 
of  refentment  is  no  article  of  the  Sectarian  Creed . 
No  fooner  had  he  let  his  foot  on  the  ihores  of 
America,  than  he  recommenced  a feries  of  calum- 
nies againd  his  former  neighbours  and  government, 
which,  either  in  the  form  of  paragraphs,  letters,  or 
fermons,  he  has,  till  very  lately,  continued  with 
little  intermiffion. 
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Thofe  calumnies,  I,  as  an  Englishman,  felt  it  my 
duty  to  repel.  Unlearned  as  I was,  I had  never 
before  ventured  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  the 
prefs ; but,  fired  with  indignation,  and  knowing 
that  i had  truth  on  my  fide,  I feared  neither  the 
Shafts  ot  ridicule,  nor  the  dagger  of  malice.  Suc- 
cefs  has  attended  my  endeavours.  In  fpite  of  the 
aim  oh  general  prejudice  which  then  exihed  againh 
the  Britifh  nation ; in  fpite  of  the  Do&or’s  expe- 
rience in  fuch  warfare,  and  his  vah  fuperiority  in 
point  of  abilities;  in  fpite  of  myriads  of  virulent 
and  lying  newfpapers  and  pamphlets,  aided  by  the 
clamours  of  a numerous  democratic  faftion  ; in  fpite 
of  all  thefe  difadvantages,  I have  lived  to  fee  the 
truth  of  my  hatements,  and  the  juftice  of  my  opi- 
nions refpecting  Priehley,  fully  and  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged. AlTuredly  the  battle  has  not  been 
unto  the  Strong.  The  Goliath  of  Literature  has 
fled  from  the  Sling  of  the  Shepherd’s  boy. 

Since  a defire  to  defend  you,  the  People  of  Bir- 
mingham, againh  the  malignant  afperfions  of  Doc- 
tor Priehley,  was,  in  fome  degree,  the  caufe  of  my 
firft  attempting  to  write,  I am  perfuaded  you  will 
not  think  it  unnatural,  that  l addrefs  to  you  this 
pamphlet,  the  intent  of  which  is  to  prove,  that  this 
Apojtle  of  Sedition,  go  where  he  will,  into  whatever 
country,  and  under  whatever  government,  hill  car- 
ries with  him  the  fame  hohility  to  all  lawful  power ; 
that  he  is  hill  the  admirer  of  the  woeful  revolution 
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of  France;  that  he  ftill  entertains  againft  Great 
Britain,  and  her  inftitutions,  a hatred  which  neither 
time,  nor  diftance,  nor  a conviction  of  his  errors, 
nor  the  advance  of  age,  can  remove,  diminifh, 
or  mollify ; that  he  ftill  withes  her  revolutionized 
and  ruined,  and  ftill  indulges  the  wicked,  though 
delufive  hope,  of  feeing  his  withes  accomplifhed. 

WM.  COBBETT, 

Philadelphia , 

January  2>Oth>  1799. 
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REMARKS, 

fife*. 


The  Intercepted  Letters  of  Stone  were  received 
in  America  by  the  June  Packet.  Their  appearance, 
firft  in  my  Gazette,  and  fucceflively  in  all  the  pub- 
lic papers  in  the  United  States,  except  thofe  noto- 
rioufly  devoted  to  the  caufe  of  France,  is  a faft  too 
well  known  to  be  mentioned  here  with  any  other 
view  than  that  of  introducing  the  following  Note, 
Explanation , and  Remarks . 

* To  Mr.  Cobbett,  Philadelphia . 

* Doftor  Prieftley  hopes  Mr.  Cobbett  will  do  him 
c the  juftice  to  infert  the  enclofed  in  his  news- 
* paper. 

‘ Northumberland,  Sept.  4,  1798.’ 


* Sir, 

c I beg  leave,  through  the  channel  of  your  paper, 
* to  give  what  fatisfaQion  I can  to  many  perfons 
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* in  this  country,  who  feem  to  be  alarmed  at  the 

< publication  of  an  intercepted  letter,  addrefled  to 

< me  by  Mr.  J.  Stone  at  Paris,  and  inclofing  ano- 

* ther,  which  I was  to  tranfmit  to  M.  B.  P.  (which 
« means  a member  of  the  Britifh  Parliament)  at 
‘ Kennebeck.  They  were  firft  printed  in  England,, 

* with  a view  to  render  me  obnoxious  here . Whe* 
‘ ther  they  ought  to  have  this  effect,  let  any  impar- 
€ tial  perfon  judge  from  the  following  circum- 
c fiances. 

‘ Mr.  John  Stone  zvas  a member  of  my  congre- 

* gation  at  Hackney , and  a zealous  friend  of  the 
c American  and  French  revolutions , which  fuffi- 
c ciently  accounts  for  his  correfponding  with  me. 
c But  I am  not  anfwcrable  for  zvhat  he , or  any 
‘ other  perfon , may  think  proper  to  write  to  me. 

c The  letter  inclofed  to  me  is  for  Mr.  Benjamin 
‘ Vaughan,  formerly  a pupil  of  mine,  and  fon  to 

< Mr.  Samuel  Vaughan,  who  fome  time  ago  relided 
‘ in  Philadelphia.  He,  like  me,  thought  it  necef 
( fary  to  leave  England , and  for  fome  time  is  faid 
c to  have  afiumed  a feigned  name.  This  he  does 
‘ not  do  here,  and  he  is  a man  that  any  country 
‘ may  be  proud  to  poffefs ; having,  for  ability* 
‘ knowledge  of  almoft  every  kind,  and  the  mofl 
‘ approved  integrity,  very  few  equals.  He  is  well 
{ known  to,  and  probably  correfponds  zvith , the 

< President,  who  will  fmile  at  the  furmifes  that 
‘ have  been  thrown  out  on  the  fubje£l.  He  has 
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* fixed  his  refidence  at  Kennebeck,  becaufe  his 

* family  has  large  property  there.  If  he  or  I had 
‘ been  a fpy  in  the  interefi:  of  France,  we  have 

* made  a very  ftrange  choice  of  fituations  in  which 
c to  do  mifchief. 


“ But  trifles  light  as  air, 

<c  Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  ftrong, 

“ As  proofs  of  holy  writ.” — 

c I am,  &c. 

‘ JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY.’ 

This  Explanation  was  received  at  my  houfe  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  loth  of  September  laft,  while 
I was  in  the  country,  on  account  of  the  yellow 
fever,,  which  at  that  time  defolated  the  city.  It 
wras,  indeed,  fent  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  a few  days 
after  its  receipt ; but,  being  at  a diflance  from 
many  books  and  papers,  to  which  I found  it  wrould 
be  neceffary  to  refer,  I deferred  making  any  reply 
’till  my  return  home  ; and  fince  then  I have  been  fo 
preffed  with  bufinefs  of  every  kind,  that  it  is  with 
the  utrnofl  difficulty  I have  been  able  to  (leal  time 
enough  from  the  regular  and  indifpenfable  labours 
of  the  da\,  to  throw  together  the  Remarks  wffiich 
are  here  fubmitted  to  the  public.  While,  howrever» 
l think  it  neceffary  thus  to  make  an  apology  for  the 
delay,  I muft  not  forget  to  caution  the  reader  againft 
afcribing  it  to  any  refpefl:  which  I entertain  for 
Doftor  Prieftley,  for  whom  1 thus  early  take  occa- 
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fion  to  avow  my.  moft  unqualified  contempt ; and 
this  I do,  left,  by  inadvertence,  I thould  let  fall  any 
thing  refembling  that  affefted  civility,  which  has 
leflened  the  force  of  too  many  well-meant  publica- 
tions, and  which  partakes  too  much  of  the  cool, 
placid,  Prieftlean  cant,  to  find  an  imitator  in  me, 
or  in  any  man  who  feels  a becoming  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  his  country,  and  who  fcorns  to  make 
a cowardly  compromife  ‘with  malice  and  writh 
treafon  * **. 

The  Doctor  begins  his  Explanation  by  allowing, 
that  the  publicity  of  the  Intercepted  Letters  has 
“ alarmed' ’ many  perfons  in  America.  He  after- 
wards admits  that  he  is  fufpefted  as  “ a fpy  in  the 
fervice  of  France  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  he 
very  obligingly  comes  forward,  a volunteer,  to  give 
what  fatisfaftion  he  can  on  the  fubjeft ; or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  he  endeavours  to  remove  the 
dangerous  impreftion  againft  himfelf,  which  he 
perceives  the  difcovery  has  produced. 

In  wThat  degree  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  alarmed , or  ought,  in  any  cafe,  to  be  alarmed, 

* “ I love  the  bold  uncompromifing  mind, 

**  Whofe  principles  are  fix’d,  whofe  views  defin’d  ; 

“ Who  owns,  when  traitors  feel  th’  avenging  rod, 

“ Juft  retribution,  and  the  hand  of  God  : 

“ Who  hears  the  groans  through  Olmutz  roofs.that  ring, 

“ Of  him  who  chain’d,  and  who  betray’d  his  king.” 

Anti-Jacobin,  No.  36. 
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at  the  fufpe&ed  treachery  of  a miferable  though 
perverfe  old  man,  I (hall  not  pretend  to  determine  ; 
but,  if  the  reader  will  lend  me  his  patience  through 
a few  pages,  I pledge  myfelf  to  prove,  that  what- 
ever fufpicion  or  alarms  the  Intercepted  Letters 
were,  in  themfelves,  calculated  to  excite,  it  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  diminifhed  by  the  “ fat isf ac- 
tion” which  the  DoCtor  has  vainly  attempted  to 
give. 

But,  before  I enter  on  the  explanation  itfelf,  I 
(hall  beftow  a minute  or  two  on  an  infinuation, 
with  which  the  cunning  Sectary  has  thought 
proper  to  preface  it,  refpeCting  the  motives  from 
which  the  letters  were  made  public.  His  words 
are  thefe  : “ They  [the  Letters  of  Stone]  were 
<c  firft  publifhed  in  England,  with  a view  to  render 
“ me  obnoxious  here.” 

No  great  degree  of  fagacity  is  requilite  to  enable 
us  to  difcover  the  objeCt  of  this  defpicable  com- 
plaint. The  authenticity  of  the  Intercepted  Let- 
ters was  too  well  eftablilhed  to  be  (haken  by  any 
denial  of  his : no  equivocation,  no  fubterfuge, 
would,  on  this  fcore,  have  anfwered  the  lead  pur- 
pofe  ; and  he  therefore  was  driven  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  a mifreprefentation  of  the  views  from  which 
they  were  made  public.  Unable  to  contradict  the 
fa£t,  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  teftimony  againft  him, 
he  endeavours  to  deaden  its  effcCt  by  complain- 
ing of  the  hard-heartednefs  of  his  accufer:  confci- 
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ous  that  the  juftice  of  the  public  muft  condemn 
him,  he  has  the  meannefs  to  appeal  to  their  com- 
panion. 

That  this  complaint  is,  however,  wholly  ground- 
lefs,  that  the  Letters  of  Stone  were  not  publifhed 
in  England  with  a view  to  render  him  odious,  here 
or  any  where  elfe,  is  very  evident  from  the  Preface 
and  the  Notes  of  the  Englifh  publifhcr;  in  which, 
thofe  parts  of  the  Letters  relative  to  America, 
though  peculiarly  inviting  to  the  Commentator,  are 
fuffered  to  pafs  almoft  entirely  unnoticed : and  as  to 
himfelf,  he  is  mentioned  but  once,  when  he  is 
thought  worthy  of  nothing  more  than  a fneer  of 
contempt. 

The  fact  is,  the  Doctor  has  too  high  an  opinion 
of  his  own  merits.  He  imagines  himfelf  a much 
more  dangerous  and  dreaded  peft  than  he  really  is. 
The  people  of  England,  if  I have  any  knowledge  of 
their  fentiments,  care  nothing  about  him  or  his 
plots.  They  know,  indeed,  that  he  is  a political 
viper;  but  they  alfo  know,  that,  with  regard  to 
them  and  their  country,  he  is  a viper  without  a 
fling : and,  as  to  what  mifchief  he  may  do  here  or 
elfe  where,  it  cannot  be  believed  but  they  muft  be 
extremely  indifferent.  If  America  is  deftined  to 
fuffer  from  his  machinations,  on  the  Americans  will 
lie  all  the  blame.  During  many,  many  years,  pre- 
vious to  his  emigration,  every  art  was  made  ufe  of 
by  individuals,  by  focieties,  and  even  by  feveral  of 
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the  legiflatures,  to  gather  together  on  thefe  lhores 
all  the  difcontented  from  under  every  government 
in  Europe.  When  the  hofpitable  hod;  is  betrayed 
by  the  ftranger,  whom,  without  any  views  of  in- 
tereft,  he  has  received  under  his  roof,  and  feated  at 
his  table,  every  noble  feeling  of  the  heart  is  roufed 
in  his  caufe ; but,  very  different  indeed  is  the  ef- 
fect, when  we  hear  a people  complain  of  the 
treachery  of  thofe,  whom  they  have  invited , nay 
inveigled,  not  to  fay  feduced,  from  their  duty  and 
their  homes . 

But,  to  return  to  the  Do&or’s  complaint ; allow- 
ing the  publifhers  of  the  Intercepted  Letters  to 
have  been  aware,  that  the  publication  of  them 
would  render  him  obnoxious  in  America ; and  even 
allowing  thefe  publifhers  to  be,  as  he  hints,  the 
Britifh  government:  Yet,  what  reafon  has  he  to 
complain  ? The  Britifh  government  is  the  guardian 
of  the  intereft  and  honour  of  the  Britifh  Nation, 
and  is,  whatever  he  and  his  traiterous  correfpondent 
may  fay  to  the  contrary,  the  organ  by  which  the 
people  exprefs  their  fentiments  on  every  national 
concern.  And  whence,  pray,  does  the  Doffor  pre- 
fume that  he,  above  all  men  living,  ought  to  expert 
favour  at  the  hands  of  that  people  ? What  has  he 
done  to  merit  their  commiferation  or  their  mercy? 
What  truth,  injurious  to  their  reputation,  did  he 
ever  fupprefs?  And  when  did  he  mils  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  endeavouring  to  render  them  the  hate  and 
the  fcorn  of  the  univerfe  ? 

That  his  whole  political  life  has  been  a conti- 
nued feries  of  hofiile  attempts  againft  the  tran- 
quility, happinefs,  and  national  character  of  Bri- 
tons, need  not,  at  this  day,  be  afferted.  It  was  the 
notoriety  of  this  faft,  which  procured  him  the 
“ affectionate  farewetl ” of  thofe  fons  of  brutality 
and  treafon,  the  United  Irijkmen , and  the  “ affec- 
tionate welcome ” of  the  no  lefs  brutal  and  perfidious 
Democrats  of  America.  As,  however,  it  is  poffible 
that  thefe  remarks  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  fome 
perfons,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  divers 
ftages  of  his  feditious  career,  I (hall  introduce  an 
infiance  or  two  of  the  implacable  malice,  which  he 
has  difcovered  againft  the  Britifii  nation,  fince  his 
emigration  to  America ; and,  for  doing  this,  my 
being  myfelf  a Briton,  will,  I am  fure,  be  a fuffi- 
cient  apology. 

The  Preface  to  his  farewell  Hackney  Sermon, 
which  was  evidently  intended  as  an  appeal  from 
the  people  of  England  to  the  people  of  America 
(or  rather  from  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  prejudices  of  the  latter),  and  which  ho 
took  good  care  to  publifh,  and  difiribute  in  "rest 
profufion,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Phila- 
delphia, is  a mod  malignant  libel  on  the  whole  Bri- 
tifh  nation.  The  king  is  reprefen  ted  as  a defpot ; 
their  legiHators  as  corrupt;  their  clergy  as  ido- 
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latrous,  bigoted,  and  perfecuting  ; their  judges 
as  unmerciful  and,  partial ; their  juries  as  perjured 
and  the  people  at  large,  as  ignorant,  profligate, 
bafe,  and  cruel. 

Mis  letter  to  a friend  in  England,  which  was 
published  there  in  all  the  manufacturing  towns, 
and  which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  fo  pub- 
lifhed,  in  order  to  induce  people  to  emigrate  ; that 
letter,  of  which  every  fentence,  and  every  member 
of  a fentence,  is  an  abominable  falfhood ; that  let- 
ter, which  fays,  “ here  we  have  no  poor"  and 
which  was  written  at  the  very  time  that  the  writer 
was  preaching  “ charity  fermons,”  for  the  relief 

of  poor  Emigrants”  many  of  whom  he,  in  his 
fermon,  fays,  if  not  fo  relieved  “ muff,  perijh that 
letter  I fhall  pafs  over  at  prefent,  becaufe  I look 
upon  it  as  a duty  I owe  to  my  countrymen  to 
give  it  a feparate  and  ample  reply. 

Neither  fhall  1 flop  to  remark  on  his  echo  to  the 
calumnies  contained  in  the  New-York  addrefles ; 
becaufe,  though  abundantly  wicked,  it  was  in  fome 
meafure  drawn  from  him  bv  the  only  perfons  from 
whom  he  ever  received  a cordial  reception  on  this 
fide  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  the  fame  excufe  (if, 
indeed,  it  ought  to  be  admitted  as  one)  cannot  be 
offered  in  defence  of  his  malicious  <(  Charily  Scr- 
« man  for  ihe  relief  of  poor  Emigrants .**  In  this 
Sermon,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  at  once  the  mofl 
nonfenfical  and  nefarious  production  that  was  ever 
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fnuffled  forth  from  the  tub  of  a'  conventicle,  he 
calls  on  the  Americans  to  remember  that  their  fore - 
- fa! has,  ij  not  they  themfelves , were  perse- 
cuted by  Great  Britain;  he  reminds  them 
of  their  victorious  endeavours  in  their  late 
hard  struggle  against  that  nation;  he  tells 
them  the  poor  Emigrants,  though  at  a diftance, 
prayed  for  taeir  fuccefs,  and  contributed 

TOWARDS  IT  IN  VARIOUS  OTHER  WAYS;  and 

finally  he  tells ' them,  that  thefe  poor  Emigrants 
are  now  persecuted  and  DRIVEN  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  having 
eeen  friends  to  the  American  cause, 
and  that  even  wijhing  i cell  to  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  America  is  a crime 
that  Great  Britain  will  never  for- 

GIVE. 


Attrocioufly  falfe  as  this  ftatement  is,  its  fa  If. 
hood  is  Jolt  in  its  poilonous  malignity.*  It  is  iai_ 


• When  I fay  the  Dolor’s Jlattment  U falfe,  I only  mean,  as  far 

. u relates  t0  the  and  difpofition  of  Great  Britain.  That 

' >e  doctor  and  h,s  brethren  contributed  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power 
towards  the  fuccefs  of  the  American  revolt,  I have  not  the  temerity 

“ ^ °f  tH!  t0  d01lbt-  Yes,  the  whole  SECT;  whe- 

d°ai0rS  °f  ,aw-  Phyfick,  or  divinity  ; whether  poets,  hirtorians 

Z7*}  •“  “ 1“  Om  tM,  J72. 

m12,  Z.Z.ZTTl  * r'Z  "» 

’ BrUj/t  i,  ,h,,A  w 4<(  it 
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poflible  to  form  a conception  of  any  thing  more 
expreffive  of  a black  and  rancorous  heart,  than  this 
attempt  to  revise  the  ill-grounded  and  difgraceful 
hatred,  too  long  entertained  by  the  Americans, 
againfl  a nation  from  whom  they  are  defcended  ; 
from  whom  they  derive  their  language,  and  what- 
soever elfe  they  poffefs  of  excellence  in  their  man- 
ners, their  cudoms,  their  laws,  and  their  religion ; 
to  whom  they  owe  the  foundation  of  their  prof- 
perity  and  their  greatnefs ; to  whofe  glorious 
deeds  they  are  indebted  for  their  prefent  tran- 
quility and  fafety,  and  on  whofe  fate  (in  fpite  of 
the  fuggedions  of  fools  and  traitors)  their  freedom 
and  independence  mud  finally  depend.  To  revive 
and  perpetuate  animofities  between  millions  of 
men,  whofe  happinefs,  on  a national  fcale,  entirely 
depends  on  their  mutual  friendfhip,  mud,  from 
whatever  motive  arifing,  and  by  whatever  means 
attempted,  be  regarded  as  fupremely  wicked  and 
detedable  : where,  then,  diall  we  find  language  to 
exprefs  our  abhorrence  of  the  vindiftive,  unnatural, 
and  hypocritical  wretch,  who  makes  the  fatan-like 
attempt  from  hatred  to  his  native  country,  and 


conducted  by  republicans , and  had  eminently  contributed  towards  the 
fuccefs  of  the  American  revolution.  1 gave  Smith's  republication  a 
flight  Rich,  and  down  it  went.  This  very  attempt  is  forgotten ; but 
it  is  not  amifs  that  we  remember  his  encomiums  on  the  Monthly  Re - 


view. 
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who  profanes  the  tender  and  facred  name  of  Cha- 
rity, by  ufing  it  as  a cover  to  his  cool  and  preme- 
ditated revenge  ? 

Though  juftice,  even  towards  fuch  a man,  ought 
to  be  tempered  with  mercy  ; and,  though  real 
charity  ought  to  induce  us  to  forgive  him,  as  we 
pray  to  be  forgiven;  yet,  I prelume,  from  no  con- 
iideration  whatfoever,  ought  we  to  condefcend  to 
regard  his  character,  tranquility,  and  happinefs,  as 
more  precious  than  the  character,  tranquility,  and 
happinefs  of  ourfelves,  and  our  country.  It  is, 
however,  precifely  this  degree  of  condefcenfion, 
which  he,  after  all  the  proofs  of  his  malignity  to- 
wards them,  has  the  modefty  to  exa£t  at  the  hands 
of  the  Britifh  nation  ! This  nation,  whom  he  had  fo 
laboured  to  injure  and  defame,  feized  on  a certain 
traitorous  correfpondence,  which  was  eminently 
calculated  toexpofe  the  impious  principles  and  de- 
ftruftive  projects  of  their  internal  and  external  ene- 
mies. Intereft,  duty,  even  felf-prefervation,  called 
on  them  to  publifh  this  correfpondence  to  the 
world ; but  this  forcible  call  they  were  totally  to 
difregard,  becaufe  the  Intercepted  Letters  hap- 
pened to  be  addreffed  to  him  ! ! ! — To  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Letters  he  has  not  a word  to  oppofe  : 
the  only  objectionable  circumflance,  is,  they  were 
calculated  to  render  him  obnoxious,  and,  on  that 
account  alone,  he  has  the  affurance  to  infinuate. 
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that  they  ought  to  have  been  fupprefjed!  The  Bri- 
tifh  nation  (for  I perfift  in  looking  upon  govern- 
ment and  people  as  one)  were  not  only  to  wink 
at  detected  treafon,  but  were  to  become  traitors  to 
themfelves,  their  polierity,  and  their  God;  and  all 
this,  rather  than  run  the  mighty  rifle  of  rendering 
him  obnoxious ; Him  ! who  for  thefe  twenty  years 
pail,  has  even  facrificed  his  intereft,  his  peace,  and 
his  reputation,  to  the  pleafure  of  injuring,  incit- 
ing, and  reviling  them  ; and  who,  to  this  very  hour, 
and  at  this  difiance,  purfues  them  with  all  the  craft 
of  a fectary  joined  to  the  hatred  and  malice  of  a 
fiend ! 

So  much  for  the  DoQor’s  complaint . I fhal! 
now  examine  the  “ circumftancesj\  which  he 
feems  to  think  ought  to  prevent  the  Intercepted 
Letters  from  rendering  him  obnoxious  here . 

The  firfi  of  thefe  circumftances  relate  to  Stone. 
“ He  was”  fays  Prieftiey,  <ff  a member  of  my  con - 
“ gr  eg  at  ion  at  Hackney , and  a zealous  friend  of 
4<  the  American  and  French  Revolution , which 

“ SUFFICIENTLY  ACCOUNTS  FOR  HIS  CORRES- 
“ PONDING  WITH  ME.” 

Granted,  Doftor.  I not  only  allow,  that  Stone's 
being  a member  of  your  congregation  fufnciently  ac- 
counts for  his  holding  a traiterous  correfpondence 
with  you  ; but  I alfo  allow,  that  it  accounts  in  the 
mod  fatisfaftory  manner,  for  his  becoming  a traitor 
This  “ circumftancc”  mull  convince  the  few  who 
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yet  doubt  on  the  fubjeC,  that  your  conventicle  at 
Hackney  was  a moll  convenient  and  fuccefsful 
fchool  for  treafon  ; but  how  it  can  poffibly  tend  to 
remove  the  fufpicion  of  your  being  a fpy  or  a trai- 
tor, or  both,  I cannot  conceive.  It  is  the  duty  of 
teachers  to  walk  according  to  precepts  which  they 
give  to  others  ; and,  it  cannot  be  believed,  that 
fuch  a confcientious  man  as  you  have  forfaken  the 
path,  though  rugged  and  dark,  in  which  you  con- 
duced your  flock,  and  through  which  Citizen 
Stone  has  arrived  at  the  nethermoft  hell  of  De- 
mocracv. 

J 

But,  befides  Stone’s  being  one  of  the  Do&or’s 
congregation,  he  was  a zealous  friend  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  French  revolutions,  and  this  is,  it  feems, 
another  circumftance,  which  accounts  for  his  cor- 
refponaing  with  the  DoCor. — Poor,  filly  reafon ! 
Reader,  do  you  not  know  hundreds  and  thoufands 
perfons,  who,  like  yourfelf,  are  enemies  to  the 
Fi^nch  revolution^  Yes  3 and  yet  I dare  engage, 
that  that  circumftance  never  led  you  into  a corref- 
pondence  with  any  one  them.  Indeed,  this  excufe 
is  fo  very  puerile  and  abfurd,  that  I fhould  have 
thought  it  unworthy  of  notice,  had  I not  thought 

it  neceffary  to  remark  on  it  in  another  point  of 
view. 

/ 

The  circumftance  was  not  intended  as  on  cxcufb 
fur  the  correspondence.  It  was  dragged  in  as  one 
ofthofe  little  baits  tor  popularity,  which  are  in  con- 
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itant  life  among!!  all  the  renegadoes  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ; a bafe  method  of  paying  their 
court  to  the  people  of  America,  and  one  to  which 
every  man,  .who  has  a drop  of  true  blood  in  his 
heart,  fcorns  to  have  recourfe.  In  Hating  this  cir- 
cumftance,  the  Doftor  indire&Iy  reminds  the  Ame- 
ricans of  his  own  merits  as  one  of  thofe,  who  fe- 
cretly  aided  their  caufe  during. the  conteft  between 
them  and  the  Mother  country ; which,  while  it 
proves  him  to  have  been  unfaithful  to  his  native 
country,  will  not,  1 allure  him,  ferve  as  a fet-off 
to  his  correfpondence  with  Stone.  If  the  public  pa- 
pers and  the  arts  of  land-jobbers  have  invited  trai- 
tors to  the  country,  the  people  have,  on  their  arriv- 
al, uniformly  treated  them  with  every  mark  of  ab- 
horrence ; and  it  is  a well  known  truth,  that,  of 
the  vaft  horde  who  have  fled  hither  fince  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  revolution,  not  one  has  met 
wTith  confidence  or  encouragement. *  * 


t 

* Reynolds , the  feditious  united  Irifhinan,.  who  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Ireland  to  fave  his  neck,  now  Hands  profecuted  for  a libel  on 
the  American  Secretary  of  State.  Go  where  he  will,  Hill  he  muH 
be  a malcontent.  He  is,  however,  now  reduced  fo  low,  that  no 
one  will  aflociate  with  him,  except  he  be  of  the  very  dregs  of  the 
mob.  He  called  himfelf  Do<5tor  for  fome  time  ; but  the  title  has 
been  laid  afide,  as  of  no  ufe.  This  wretch,  in  his  paflage  to  Ame- 
rica, guillotined  the  king  in  efRgy. 

Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan  makes  fpruce  beer,  and  drives  it  about 
for  fale  in  a wheel-barrow.  He  lives  in  the  borough  of  Wil- 
mington. 
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I fhall  flop  here  to  make  an  obfervation,  the  fub* 
jeft  of  which  has,  I dare  fay,  often  occurred  to  the 
,Do£tor  on  his  pillow,  and  which  ought  to  be  very 
well  attended  to  by  the  whole  of  the  Britifh  Na- 
tion : and  that  is,  that  all  the  revolutionifls,  while 
they  are  endeavouring  to  excite  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  revolt  againll:  the  govern- 
ment, profefs  great  fidelity  to  their  country  and  loy- 
alty to  their  king.  They  pretend  to  have  nothing 
in  view  but  “ the  good,  the  honour,  the  permanent 


Daniel  IJaac  Eaton,  of  hog’s-wafh  memory,  was  quite  bold 
on  his  firft  arrival.  He  advertifed  pamphlets  for  fale  by  “ Da- 
niel Ifaac  Eaton,  fix  times  tried  for  f edition  but  the  Alien  law 

foon  made  him  withdraw  both  his  advertifement  and  himfelf  from 
the  notice  of  the  public.  He  fome  time  ago  lived  in  a log-hut  over 
Schuylkill,  where  he  cohabited  with  an  Indian  fquaw.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  hut,  finding  what  gentry  he  had  got  for  tenants,  turned 
them  out  bag  and  baggage.  I happened  to  be  going  out  on  a {hoot- 
ing party,  when  the  mifereant  and  his  yellowed  hided  frow  were 
coming  into  Camp-town,  trapfing  through  the  dirt.  “ And  is  that,” 
thought  I,  “ the  Printer  to  His  Majesty,  the  People  !”— 
He  has  brought  his  Logs  to  a fine  market ! 

Citizen  Lee  firft  attempted  a magazine,  then  a book,  and  then  he 
tried  what  could  be  got  by  travelling,  and  he  is  at  laft  comfortably 
lodged  in  New  Tor h jail. 

Poor  Merry  (whom,  however,  I do  not  clafs  with  fuch  vil- 
lains as  the  above)  died  about  three  months  ago,  juft  as  he  was 
about  to  finifh  a tieatife  on  the  juftice  of  the  Agrarian  fyfiem.  He 
was  never  noticed  in  A < . He  pined  away  in  obfeurity.  The 
people  here  have,  thank  Heaven,  no  tafte  for  the  Della  Crufcan 
poetry  or  politics. 
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glory  of  the  Empire.”  They  propofe  cc  to  amend 
and  not  dejlroy  ” to  make  the  people  truly 
happy , and  cc  His  Gracious  Majejiy  truly  great” 
With  cant  like  this  Friefiley  played  his  part  during 
the  American  war.  Never  did  he  tell  the  people, 
that  he  wifhed  to  fee  thirteen  flouriiliing  colonies 
lopped  off  from  the  king’s  dominions  ; but  now, 
behold,  he  not  only  acknowledges  that  he  wiQied 
to  fee  this,  but  he  boafts  of  thofe  wifhes,  and  calls 
upon  the  Americans  to  reward  him  and  his  affoci- 
ates  for  the  prayers , and  various  other  ajfifiance 
which  they  lent  them  during  their  ftruggle  for  inde- 
pendence ! So  Reynolds  and  the  United  Irjhmen : 
their  modeft  defires  extended  no  further  than  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform . 
You  cannot  dip  into  their  proceedings  without 
meeting:  with  a folemn  declaration  of  their  having: 
no  defign  to  change  the  form  or  nature  of  the 
“ government,”  and  a folemn  proteftation  of  their 
“ affection  for  the  perfon  of  his  Gracious  Majejiy 
“ and  his  illuftrious  family.”  But,  what  is  their 
language  on  this  fide  of  the  lea  ? Having  gathered 
together  their  branded  and  fcattered  crew,  the 
firfb  thing  they  require  of  each,  is,  to  declare  that 
“ His  Gracious  Majefiy”  is  a tyrant ; that  Ireland 
outfit  to  fhake  off  his  voke,  and  become  an  inde- 
pendent  republic,  and  in  this  they  fwear  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  affift  her  ! Juft  fuch,  too,  are  the 
views  of  the  Whig  Club  and  Correfponding  Society . 
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Their  Italking-horfe  is  Reform , but  their  real  obje£t 
is  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ; a fcramble  for 
power  and  riches  : and  this  intention*  fhould  they 
fucceed,  they  will  boalt  of  with  as  unbiulhing  a 
front  as  Lauderdale’s  friend*  Briffot,  and  his  gang, 
after  they  had  made  the  exciting  of  the  infurre£tion 
of  the  10th  of  Augult  one  of  the  crimes  for  which 
they  put  their  Sovereign  to  death*  boajied  of  having 
excited  the  infurrection  themfelves  ! This  is  one  of 
the  blackelt  deeds  in  the  annals  of  republican 
France ; but*  let  the  people  of  Great  Britain  be 
allured*  that,  inftead  of  abhorrence,  it  has  ferved  to 
awaken  emulation  in  the  minds  of  the  degraded 
and  defperate  faftion,  who  have  Hill  the  hypocrify 
to  bellow  for  Reform . 

From  this  digreflion  I return  to  the  Doctor’s  ex- 
planation, and  to  the  unconcern  with  which  he  dif- 
miffes  his  friend  Stone.  Notwithllanding  this  vile 
mifcreant  was  one  of  his  flock  (or  rather  herd)  at 
Hackney  * notwithllanding  his  revolutionary  turn  of 
mind  was  a merit  quite  fufficient  to  recommend  him 
to  the  Doctor  as  a correfpondent ; and  notwithftand- 
ing  he  writes  as  to  a brother  in  iniquity ; the  Doctor 
has  the  effrontery  to  fay  * — “ But  I am  not  amfzver- 
able  for  what  he , or  any  other  perjon * may  think 
proper  to  write  to  mef 

Very  true,  molt  learned  Jefuit  ; it  is  obvious 
enough,  that  you  could  not  prevent  Stone,  though 
your  friend  and  penitent,  from  writing  treafon  to 
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you.  We  know  very  well,  that  the  letters  are  not 
fufficient  to  hang  you.  But,  becaufe  fuch  a de- 
fence would  fave  your  neck  before  a judge,  admi- 
piftering  juffice  according  to  laws,  which  are  fo 
tender  of  the  life  of  even  the  molt  murderous  of 
villains,  do  you  imagine  that  it  will  fave,  or  that  it 
ought  to  fave  your  reputation  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  public  ? 

I cannot  help  remarking  here  on  the  ftrift  re- 
femblance  between  the  Doctor’s  explanation,  and 
the  Vindication  of  Randolph,  on  an  occafion  fome- 
what  fimilar.  Randolph  began  by  a complaint 
againft  General  Wafhington,  for  not  keeping  Fau- 
chet’s  Intercepted  Letters  a fecret  from  all  the 
world,  and  this  he  followed  up,  like  the  Doftor, 
with  afferting,  with  a great  deal  of  truth,  that  he 
could  not  help  what  Citizen  Fauchet  chafe  to  write . 
To  this  Mifflin  and  Dallas  cried,  Amen  ! 

But  what  faid  the  public  to  this  laconic  excul- 
pation ? They  faid,  that  there  mujl  be  Jbmething  of 
truth  in  what  the  Frenchman  had  written , for  that 
mere  invention  never  could  have  furnifhed  him  with 
a chain  of  fa£ts  fo  probable  and  fo  connected ; and 
they  now  fay,  with  refpeft  to  the  letters  of  the  traitor 
Stone,  that  they  never  would  have  been  addrefied 
to  one,  whofe  fentiments  the  writer  was  not  well 
allured  were  in  perfeft  unifon  with  thofe  he  ex- 
preffed,  whofe  fecrecy  he  could  not  depend  on,  and, 
in  fhort,  whofe  treafonable  difpofition  he  was  not 
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thoroughly  tonvinced  was  every  way  equal  to  his 
own. 

When  traitors  feel  a call  to  congregate  (whether 
at  Hackney  or  any  where  elfe),  though  they  know 
each  other  to  be  fuch,  neither  of  them  does,  all  at 
once,  open  his  mind  to  another.  They  begin  by 
dark  hints,  equivocal  expreflions,  and  half  jokes, 
’till,  by  degrees,  they  come  to  an  explicit  avowal 
of  their  hellifh  principles  and  defigns ; then  they 
throw  off  all  referve.  They  fpeak  and  write  to 
each  other  in  the  true  traitor  ftile ; and  in  that  ftile 
it  is  that  Stone  writes  to  Prieftley.  His  manner 
is  as  free  as  his  fentiments  are  foul : the  former 
proves  that  the  Doctor  poffeffes  his  confidence,  and 
the  latter  proves  him  to  be  worthy  of  it. 

Nor  is  it  true,  in  an  unqualified  fenfe,  that  Prieft- 
ley is  not  anfwerable  for  the  contents  of  thefe  let- 
ters. It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  he  could  not  help 
Stone’s  addrefling  his  wicked  fentiments  to  him  ; for 
the  wretch  might  have  addrefled  them  to  me,  or  to 
any  of  my  friends ; but,  though  I could  not  have 
prevented  his  doing  this,  and,  of  courfe,  fhould 
not  have  looked  upon  myfelf  as  anfwerable  for  it  ; 
yet  I fhould  certainly  have  been  anfwerable  for  his 
fentiments,  unlefs  I had  ufed  my  utmoft  exertions 
to  expofe  them,  if  the  letter  had  come  to  hand ; or 
(if  they  had  been  intercepted  and  publiftied)  unlefs 
I had  publicly  difclaimed  the  villain’s  friendihip, 
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and  difavowed  his  fentiments,  which  Prieftley  has 

been  very  careful  not  to  do. 

- • 

Had  he  been  the  inoffenfive  man  he  wilhes  to 
‘appear;  had  he  not  approved  of  the  fentiments  of 
his  mifcreant  correfpondent,  I appeal  to  any  honeft 
man,  whether,  inftead  of  taking  fhelter  under  a 
miferable  fubterfuge,  he  would  not  have  come  for- 
ward with  a declaration  fomething  like  this: — cc  ’Tis 
<c  true.  Stone  and  I have  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy, 
“ and  even  friendfhip,  for  many  years,  which  fuf- 
cc  ficiently  accounts  for  his  writing  to  me  ; but,  as 
cc  to  the  profligate  and  deteftable  fentiments  con- 
“ tained  in  his  Intercepted  Letter,  and  particularly 
“ thofe  relative  to  America,  I not  only  difavow, 
<c  but  I mofl  unequivocally  exprefs  my  abhorrence 
‘ “ of  them ; and  I am  aftonifhed  that  the  villain 
“ fhould  dare,  in  fuch  an  unreferved  manner,  to 
“ communicate  them  to  me,  who  had  afluredly 
fc  never  driven  him  the  leaft  encouragement  to  make 
“ me  the  confident  of  his  profligacy  or  his  treafon.” 

Confident,  as  every  one  mull  be,  that  fuch  a de- 
claration would  have  gone  very  far  towards  remov- 
ing the  fufpicions,  which  the  Intercepted  Letters 
had  excited  refpefting  the  Doftor,  it  may,  to  fome 
perfons,  feem  matter  of  wonder,  that  he  did  not, 
though  it  would  have  been  a falfehood,  make  ufe 

o 

of  it:  and,  I am  aware  that  many  will  be  ready  to 
conclude,  that,  if  this  aft  of  felf-denial  does  not 
prove  his  innocence  as  to  the  charge  of  being  a 
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fpy,  it,  at  leaft,  proves  bis  inviolable  attachment  to 
truth  ; fince  he  fcorns  to  difclaim  his  connexions 
or  belie  his  fentiments,  even  when  reputation  anc 
every  thing  elfe  are  at  (take. 

There  is  fomething  in  inflexible  confiftency, 
which,  even  in  traitors,  men  are  apt  to  admire ; 

i 

but  thofe  who  aferibe  this  inflexibility  to  the  Doc- 
tor in  the  prefent  inftance,  forget,  or  are  totally  ig- 
norant of,  the  peculiar  circumflances  in  which  he 
is  placed. 

Amongfi:  the  innumerable  horde  of  mal-contents* 
whom  a covetous  and  fhort-fighted  policy  has  en- 
couraged to  crowd  to  thefe  States,  no  one  ever  ex- 
perienced difappointment  equal  to  this  ambitious 
SeXary.  He  expeXed  to  be  hailed  from  afar,  to 
be  met  with  acclamations  of  joy,  to  be  led  from 
carefs  to  carefs ; to  be  revered,  confulted,  and 
obeyed ; in  fhort,  to  be  loaded  with  favours  and 
with  honours,  without  meafure,  and  without  end. 
Alas!  how  foon  he  was  undeceived!  Welcomed \ 
indeed,  he  was ; but,  he  was  not  fo  far  blinded  by 
his  felf-conceit,  as  not  to  perceive  that  his  wet - 
comers  confided  of  no  more  than  two  or  three 
clubs,  the  members  of  which  were,  if  poflible, 
more  defpicable  than  the  Britifli  and  lrifli  confpi- 
rators,  whofe  “ affeXionate  farewell”  had  ferved 

him  as  a paflport  of  civifm  to  thefe  fliores  o i 
iibertv. 
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there  were,  among!!  the  American  clergy,  men 
whole  fentiments  perfe£Uy  agreed  with  thofe  of 
the  Doctor;  but  they  dared  not  £how  him  the 
countenance  he  expe&ed.  He  found  all  the  pul- 
pits barred  againft  him,  with  as  much  caution  as 
they  could  have  been  againft  Satan  himfelf ; and, 
when  he  was  at  laft  feen  haranguing  from  the  tot- 
tering ftage  in  that  lhabby-looking  fhell,  called  the 
Univerfalifts’  Church,  he  had  the  mortification  to 

i 

reflect,  that  he  was  only  permitted  to  hold  forth, 
as  mountebanks  and  other  diverting  mendicants 
are,  on  condition  of  giving  up  a ihare  of  the 
pence  which  he  wTas  able  to  draw  out  of  the 
pockets  of  his  hearers. 

He  did  not,  as  he  pretended,  retire  to  Northum- 
berland. The  fwamps  and  rocks  which  he  calls 
land,  and  the  fired  which  he  dignifies  wfith  the 
name  of  houfe , were  not  a voluntary  retreat  from 
the  fatiguing  attention  and  applaufe  of  the  city, 
but  a refuge  from  its  almoft  unanimous  contempt. 

Thus  fallen  to  a ftate  from  which  he  muft  lock 
upward  wuth  inexpreffible  fhame  and  anguiih,  it 
w?as  not  to  be  expefled  that  fo  reftiefs  a fpirit 
would  remain  in  contentment.  Accordingly,  every 
part  of  his  conduct,  every  thing  we  fee  or  hear  of 
him,  tends  to  prove,  that  he  waits  with  the  utmoft 
impatience,  for  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  this 
embaraffed  and  degraded  fituation  for  one  better 
adapted  to  his  necefifities,  and  more  gratifying  to 
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his  ambition ; that  he  regards  this  country  as  a tem- 
porary retting  place,  and  that,  for  patrons,  and  for 
a home,  for  future  confequence,  and  future  fub- 
fiftence,  he  looks  to  the  republic  of  France* 

If,  then,  he  be  thus  circumttanced  (as  I think 
nobody  in  America  will  deny  he  is),  his  forbearing 
to  juftify  himfelf,  by  expreffing  his  abhorrence  of 
the  fentiments  of  Stone,  and  of  the  conduft  of  his 
defpotic  employers,  can  no  longer  appear  wonder- 
ful. Inftead  of  afcribing  his  forbearance  to  can- 
dour, confijiency , or  an  unjhaken  adherence  to  truth , 
we  ought  to  aferibe  it,  firft,  to  a well-grounded  fear 
of  offending  the  humane  and  enlightened  patrons, 
on  whom  he  depends  as  the  only  remaining  anchor 
of  his  fhattered  fortune  and  fame ; and,  fecondly, 
to  an  apprehenfion  of  roufing  the  refentment  of  the 


* His  Ton  Jofephy  but  a few  days  ago,  told  a gentleman  in  this 
city,  that  his  father  thought  of  leaving  the  country  in  a very  little 
time.  He  faid  he  did  not  tile  it  ; it  was  not  Jit  for  him  to  live  in • 

The  Do<5tor,  is,  on  all  occafions,  the  defender  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. A gentleman  told  him,  a little  while  ago,  that,  “ to  defend 
“ that  event , after  having  been  a witnefs  of  its  confequences , he  mufl 
“ either  be  a fool  or  a knave.”  I think  he  is  both  ; and  I think 
very  little  can  be  faid  in  defence  of  thofe  who  admit  him  into  the 
circle  of  their  acquaintance. 

In  all  Prieftley’s  writings,  he  takes  fpecial  care  to  let  people 
know,  that  he  is  a Citizen  of  France . Though  he  wrangles  like  a 
dog  with  Volney , he  tells  him,  he  is  glad  to  be  able  to  embrace  him 
cordially  as  a fellow  Citizen  of  France.  He  might,  I believe,  have 
embraced  him  with  full  as  much  propriety  as  a brother  fpy. 
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rancorous  traitor  Stone,  who,  by  way  of  revenge 
for  his  pufillanimous  defeftion,  would  undoubtedly 
have  produced  other  parts  of  the  correfpondence 
between  him  and  his  ghoftly  confeffor,  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  changed  prefumptive  into  pqfitive 
proof. 

From  thefe  weighty  confiderations,  and  not  from 
his  averfion  to  falfehood,  he  has  evaded  all  attempt 
at  j unification  on  this  head,  under  the  pitiful,  though 
plaufible  pretext,  that  he  is  not  answerable  for 
what  Stone  or  any  other  perfon  may  think  proper 
to  write  to  him , choolinc:  rather  to  run  the  rifk  of 
being  ftill  regarded  as  a “ fpv  in  the  interefl  of 
France,”  than  to  incur  the  certain  difpleafure  of  his 
patrons  at  Paris,  and  the  no  lefs  certain  vengeance 
of  his  friend  and  difciple. 

As  the  Doctor  could  not  help  Slone  s writing 
treafon  to  him;  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  he  could 
not  help  his  enclofing  a letter  for  Citizen  M.  B.  P. 

Thefe  three  letters,  the  Doctor  confeffes,  were 
made  ufe  of  by  Stone  to  designate  a perfon,  whom 
he  fpeaks  of  as  his , the  Doctor's,  and  T alley  rand's 
friend,  and  whom  he  underflood  to  be,  at  the  time 
of  his  writing,  “ fecretcd  at  Kenncheck."  I might 
here  (lop  to  obferve,  that  this  way  of  (peaking  in 
initials,  proves,  that  the  Doctor  muft  have  received 
letters  from  Stone  before  on  the  fame  fubject.  As 
Othello  fays,  “ it  notes  a foregone  conclufion  f 
but,  fince  he  could  not  help  Stone’s  writing  an  ill- 
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fated  letter  that  was  intercepted,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  could  not  help  his  writing  others  that  were  not 
intercepted. 

The  myflerious  hints  concerning  M.  B.  P.  the 
circumftance  of  his  being  fecreted,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  Talleyrand,  were  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite a fufpicion  of  his  being  a fpy,  or,  at  leaft,  a 
mifchievous  agent  of  feme  fort,  in  the  fervice  of 
France ; and  we  have  now  to  examine  whether  this 
fufpicion  ought  to  be  weakened  by  the  Doftor’s  ex- 
planation of  the  matter. 

This  fecreted  perfon  to  whom  Stone  refers  Priefl- 
ley  as  a counfelior,  refpedting  the  time  when  he 
fhall  leave  America,  the  Doctor  tells  us,  is  “ Mr. 
<c  Benjamin  Vaughan , fon  of  Mr.  Samuel  Vaughan, 
“ wffio  fometime  ago  refided  at  Philadelphia.”  1 
fhall  leave  his  eulogium  on  this  fkulking  correfpon- 
dent  of  Stone  and  Talleyrand  to  be  commented  upon 
by  the  reader,  and  fhall  enquire  a little  further  into 
his  pedigree  than  his  eulogifl  fee  ms  to  with  to  go. 
If,  in  this  inquiry,  any  thing  fliould  arife  difagree- 
able  to  the  Vaughans,  they  muft  attribute  it  to  their 
officious  friend,  by  whom  it  was  provoked. 

The  Doctor  fays  true,  1 believe,  that  Benjamin 
Vaughan  is  the  fon  of  Samuel  Vaughan,  formerly 
an  emigrant  from  England  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  fome  time  refided.  But,  Doctor,  could  you  not 
have  told  us  a little  more  about  this  worthy  proge- 
nitor of  the  fecreted  M.  B,  P.  who  thought  it  necel- 
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fary  to  leave  England,  and  to  aJJ'ume  a feigned 
name  ? Could  you,  I fay,  have  related  no  honoura- 
ble anecdote  about  the  reverend  old  Samuel,  that 
might  have  heightened  our  efteem  for  him  ? Since 
you  have  not  done  it,  I will. 

In  the  year  1765,  this  very  Samuel  Vaughan 
attempted  to  bribe  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  order 
to  obtain  a lucrative  poll;  for  this  “ molt  excel- 
lent” fon.  He  was  repulfed  by  the  Duke,  threat- 
ened with  a profecution,  and  immediately  (as  it 
were  by  interelt)  commenced  his  career  as  a Patriot , 
a Bill- of  -Rights- Man,  a Whig , and  a Parliament - 
ary  Reformer. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  American  War,  this  imma- 
culate gentleman  came  to  Philadelphia,  where 
lie  was  guilty  of  an  a£t  of  impious  buffoonery,, 
which  the  general  delirium  of  the  times,  and  -the 
contemptiblenefs  of  the  aftor,  tended  to  bury  in 
oblivion,  but^  which  always  ought  to  be  revived, 
when  any  one  is  impudent  enough  to  fpeak  of  him 
with  refpefb 

It  was  on  a day  of  parade  of  fome  kind;  Ge- 
neral Washington  was  paffmg  through  the 
ftreet  on  horfe-back,  followed  by  an  immenfe 
crowd,  when  Vaughan  happened  to  fet  eyes 
upon  him  for  the  firft  time.  The  moment  the  Ge- 
neral approached  the  place  where  he  Rood,  Vaugh- 
an, totally  regardlefs  of  the  crowd  by  which  he 
was  furroundecl,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  lifting 
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up  his  hands  and  eyes  toward  Heaven,  exclaimed 
with  a loud  voice,  in  the  words  of  the  holy  Si- 
meon ; “ Lord , now  letteft  thou  thy  fervant  depart 
“ in  peace , according  to  thy  zvord , for  mine  eyes 
<c  have  feen  thy  Jalvation  /”  This  falvation  of  the 
Lord  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a man,  who 
had  been  the  chief  inftrument  in  cutting  off  the 
right  arm  of  the  nation,  in  which  the  fham  pn> 
phet  was  born,  to  which  he  ftill  owed  allegiance, 
and  the  good  of  which  he  had  conftantly  pretended 
was  the  foie  object  of  his  political  purfuits ! 

The  remainder  of  this  man's  hiftory  is  fhort. 
He  expended,  like  Prieftley,  that  proclaiming  him- 
felf  “ a friend  to  the  American  revolution"  would 
infure  him  re fpect  and  reward  ; like  Prieftley  he 
was  difappointed,  neglefted,  and  defpifed ; and  he 
at  laft  left  the  country  in  dudgeon,  jult  as  Prieftley 
will,  the  moment  he  can  do  it  with  a profpedt  of 
living  elfewhere  in  fafety  and  in  eafe. 

So  much  for  the  anceftor  of  M.  B.  P.  who,  if 
this  letter  fhould  ever  fall  into  his  hands,  will  cer- 
tainly not  thank  the  Doftor  for  dragging  him  forth 
from  obfeurity.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  fon, 
whofe  great  abilities,  knowledge,  and  integrity , the 
Doftor  boafts  of,  and  whom,  he  fays,  “ any  coun- 
try may  be  proud  to  poJfefsT 

By  Prieftley ’s  manner  of  expreffing  him  felf  one 
might  be  led  to  fuppofe  Vaughan  a member  "of  the 
Britifh  parliament,  at  this  time  : this  is  not,  how- 
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ever,  the  cafe.  He  was  a member  of  that  affem- 
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bly  previous  to  the  laft  general  eleftion.  And  the 
Do£tor  fhould  have  told  us,  how  he  gained  admit- 
tance there.  It  was  not,  he  well  knows,  by  the 
free  voice  of  any  part  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  was  not  chofen  by  the  free  men  of  a 
county,  of  a city,  or  of  an  open  independent  bo- 
rough ; but  was  thrufL  in  by  the  influence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lanfdown,  under  whofe  roof  the  Doc- 
tor and  his  Hackney  predeceffor  were  lodged  and 
fed.  He  owed  his  feat  to  one  of  thofe  very  patron- 
ized boroughs,  about  which  he  and  Prieftley,  and 
Price , and  Stone , and  Fox>  and  Paine , and  Grey , 
and  the  Shearers , and  the  OcConnors  have  kept  up 
fuch  a loud  and  mediant  clamour ! His  accept- 
ance of  fuch  a feat  was  an  act  of  patriotifm  very 
little  inferior  to  that  of  his  patriotic  father,  wTho,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  in  his  eagernefs  to 
apply  the  great  abilities  and  integrity  of  his  foil 
to  the  fervice  of  his  dear  country,  nobly  threw 
afide  every  felfifli  confideration,  and — tendered  a 
bribe  to  the  minijter  of  fate  ! 

There  muft  be  fomething  extremely  pliant  and  com- 
modious in  the  confidence  of  a fectarian  reformer . 
TITHES  were  an  abominable  grievance,  but  the 
Doftor  had  no  objection  to  their  being  hill  ex- 
acted, provided  he  were  admitted  to  participate. 
Bribery,  and  corruption,  and  rotten  boroughs  were  all 
execrable  with  his  pupil  Vaughan  ; but  they  were 
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quite  proper,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  him  a 
linecure  and  a feat  in  parliament.  Iludibras’s 
puritan  ’Squire  (who,  by  the  bye,  would  have  made 
a charming  preacher  at  Hackney)  has  very  logi- 
cally proved  that  whores  and  dice  are  the  exclufive 
property  of  the  Saints , and  are  (he  fhould  have 
faid,  in  part,)  unjuftly  detained  from  them  by  the 
wicked.  This  is  the  prototype  of  the  Unitarian 
creed.  Every  thing,  of  which  they  can  (no  matter 
how)  engrofs  the  polfeffion  or  the  controul,  is  al- 
lowable, and  praife-worthy,  and  excellent*  The 
oppreflion  of  tythes  is  done  away  by  their  recep- 
tion ; from  their  lips  perjury  is  a pious  fraud ; 
when  they  confpire  againft  the  hate,  it  is  a proof 
of  their  fidelity  ; a bible  becomes  purified  by  paf- 
fing  through  their  hallowed  fingers,  and  a rotten 
feat  in  parliament  is  made  as  found  as  heart  of 
oak,  by  coming  in  contaft  with  their  fantbified  fans- 
culottes. 

Never  was  the  Dofdor  more  hampered  than  in 
framing  an  explanation  of  thefe  unfortunately  In- 
tercepted Letters.  His  talents  at  equivocation  are 
fuch  as  refleft  infinite  honour  on  his  feft ; but  to 
fuch  a dilemma  was  he  reduced,  that  it  was  im- 
potfible  to  advance  any  thing  in  his  vindication, 
which  mult  not,  upon  examination,  make  againft 
him.  Some  excufe  he  was  compelled  to  give,  for  the 
unlimited  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  Stone 
and  V aughan,  other  than  the  mere  relationfhip 
between  them  as  brother  traitors  to  Great  Britain, 
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which  he  well  knew,  would,  jujt  at  this  moment , 
have  been  rather  unpopular;  and,  therefore,  to 
carry  the  origin  of  his  connexion  as  far  back  as 
poffible,  he  tells  us  that  the  former  was  one  of  his 
flock , and  the  latter  was  one  of  his  pupils.  But, 
in  faying  this,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  commu- 
nicated a very  valuable  fact  to  the  public,  who 
will  be  able,  from  the  fentiments,  connexions, 
and  conduX  of  thefe  men,  to  form  a very  correX 
opinion  of  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, inculcated  in  the  conventicle  and  feminary 
at  Hackney  ; and  the  DoXor  will  have  the  honour 
of  being  known  and  acknowledged  as  the  precep- 
tor of  a fecreted  renegado  paffing  under  a feigned 
name,  and  as  the  paftor  of  the  moil  execrable 
traitor,  and  raoft  infamous  mifereant,  of  even  this 
bafe,  treacherous,  and  impious  age. 

From  the  “ parentage  and  education”  (to  lpeak 
in  the  Tyburn  ftyle)  of  his  fecreted  pupil , M.  B.  P, 
alias  Benjamin  Vaughan,  I now  come  to  his 
Emigration  from  England.  The  DoXor  fays, 
“ He,  like  me,  thought  it  necessary  to 
leave  England.”  This  fentence  I,  for  my  own 
part,  perfeXly  underftand  ; but*  as  it  was  intended 
for  the  public  at  large,  he  fhould  have  fubjoined 
its  various  fignifications.  “ Thought  it  Jicceflary 
to  leave  England , means,  was  forced  to  leave , or  fled 
from , or  ran  away  from , or  efc aped  from  England. 
It  was  in  this  fenfe  that  Rowan,  Tandy,  Reynolds 
and  Cary  “ thought  it  neceffarij  to  leave”  Ireland, 
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and  that  citizen  Lee,  who,  like  a true  fans-cullotte, 
flipped  out  of  Newgate  in  petticoats  ; and  Cal- 
lender, wrho  eloped  from  the  catchpoles,  “ thought 
it  neceffary  to  leave  England;”  but,  I do  not  know, 
that  even  any  of  thefe  ever  thought'  it  neceffary 
to  fecrcte  themfelves  in  America,  or  to  affume  a 
feigned  name. 

If,  in  the  place  of  this  paltry  attempt  to  difguife 
the  truth,  he  had  honeftly  told  the  public,  when , 
and  on  what  account,  his  pupil  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  leave  England,”  he  would  have  faved  me 
the  trouble  of  writing  a paragraph  or  two  on  a 
very  villanous  fubjedl. 

“ He,  like  me , thought  it  neceffary  to  leave 
<c  England.” 

What  does  this  mean?  From  it  are  we  not  to 
infer,  that  he  and  the  DoQor  left  England  under 
fimilar  circumftances,  and  from  fimilar  motives? 
Is  not  this  the  natural  inference  ? Did  the 
writer  not  wifli  by  this  fentence  to  make  the  peo- 
ple believe,  that  Vaughan  was  an  oppreffed  and 
perfecuted  man,  and  that,  like  Prieftley,  he  fled  to 
America,  as  to  an  afylum  “ from  the  rude  arm  of 
“ violence , from  the  rod  of  lawlets  power  : from 
“ barbarian  fury  that  put  even  life  itfelf  in  dan- 
“ ger  ?”  Did  he  not  with,  I fay,  to  caufe  this  lying 
cant  of  his  democratic  addreffes  to  be  revived, 
and  applied  to  the  Emigration  of  his  friend  and 
pupil  r Moft  certainly  he  did;  his  words  cannot 
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poffibly  admit  of  any  other  conftruClion.  Now, 

then,  Do&or,  liften  to  a true,  unfoph  i flic  ate  d 

♦ 

tale ; and  when  you  have  heard  to  the  end,  hide 
your  head  for  ever  3 go  to  Kennebeck,  a flume  a 
feigned  name,  and  take  fheiter  under  the  fame 
roof  with  your  fecreted  pupil. 

John  H.  Stone,  the  writer  of  the  infamous  Inter- 
cepted Letters,  went  to  France  at  an  early  period  of 
the  revolution.  He  had  a brother  named  William,, 
a coal-merchant  in  London,  On  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1796,  this  brother  William  was  tried  for 
High  Treafon  before  Lord  Kenyon,  in  Weflmin- 
fter  Hall,  and  the  following  is  the"  fubftance  of 
the  printed  report  of  that  trial. 

c The  pri foner,  Willia m Stone,  was  charged 
c with  two  fpecies  of  treafon ; the  firft,  with  com- 

* paffing  and  imagining  the  king’s  death  ; and  the 
/ fecond,  with  confpiring  with  John  H.  Stone, 

* his  brother,  and  with  a perfon  named  William 
f Jackson.  It  was  given  in  evidence,  that  the 

* French  government  had  employed  John  H. 

£ Stone  and  Jackfon,  to  gain  fuch  intelligence  of 
c the  fit  nation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as- 
f might  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  expediency 
‘ of  an  invafion.  The  connection  between  thefe 
c two  perfons  and  William  Stone,  the  prifoner, 
c was  placed  beyond  the  poilibility  of  a doubt. 

‘ The  former  was  his  brother,  already  become  a 
‘ domiciliated  Frenchman,  and  whom  he  knew  to 

* be  in  the  confidence  and  intereft  of  the  French 


government ; the  latter  had  been,  to  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  prifoner,  fent  over  to  England  by 
John  H.  Stone,  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring 
intelligence ; and,  notwithftanding  the  prifoner 
was  fully  aware  of  Jackfon’s  miffion,  he  never- 
thelefs,  though  a Britifli  fubjeft,  had  held  cor- 
refpondence  with,  and  affifled  him  in  making 
enquiry  how  the  kingdom  might  moft  fuccefs- 
fully  be  invaded,  or  if  it  would  be  for  the  intereft 
of  the  French  government  to  make  any  invafion 
whatever. — In  the  courfe  of  their  correfpon- 
dence,  it  appeared,  that  a great  deal  was  faid 
concerning  a certain  family  at  Shields  ; all  which, 
though  feemingly  innocent,  was  an  ingenious 
invention  to  convey  a double  meaning,  and, 
under  thefe  fymbols  and  allegories,  the  real  bu- 
finefs  was  myfterioufly  concealed. — It  appeared 
too,  that  John  H.  Stone  had  repeatedly  recom- 
mended Jackfon  to  his  brother,  the  prifoner,  as 
his  confidential  friend,  consequently  an  immedi- 
ate connexion  and  correfpondence  took  place 
between  Jackfon  and  the  prifoner,  and  the  for- 
mer was  furnifhed  by  the  latter  with  money  to 
effefl:  his  purpofes.  Their  correfpondence  was 
carried  on  under  feigned  names.  John  H.  Stone’s 
letters  were  figned  Benjamin  Beresforcl ; Jack- 
fon’s were  figned  Thomas  Popkins , and  William 
Stone’s  were  figned  by  his  own  name  reverfed, 
William  Enots.-*- In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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c 1794  fifteen  fhips  were  loft  to  the  country,  in 
‘ confequence  of  intelligence,  fuppofed  to  have 
£ been  conveyed  through  this  channel  to  the  ene- 
c my. — Jackfon,  during  this  correfpondence,  was 
4 in  Ireland,  whither  he  went  to  execute  his  part 
* of  the  traitorous  plan,  which  was,  to  procure 
fuch  intelligence  of  the  fituation  of  Ireland,  and 
c of  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  as  would  beft 
c enable  the  French  government  the  more  effec- 
c tually  to  plan  the  invafion  and  redu6tiori  of  that 
c country.  Jackfon  (previous  to  the  trial  of  Stone) 
c was  tried,  in  Ireland,  for  High  Treafon,  and  con- 
c victed\  but  he  poifoned  himfelf  before  fentence 
c was  pronounced  on  him — In  the  courfe  of  the 
( trial  certain  papers  were  produced  in  evidence. 

« / 

[Now  for  Monfieur  M.  B.  P.] 

*c  One  of  the  papers  read  was  written  by 
« BENJAMIN  VAUGHAN,  member  of  Par- 
“ liament  for  Calne,  and  had  been  cjven  by  him 
“ to  the  prifoner.  It  appeared  to  be  written  with 
a view  to  defcribe  the  temper  and  opinions  of 
e<  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  refpe&ing  the 
“ threatened  invafion  of  the  French,  and  purported 
“ to  (how  the  improbability  there  was  of  any  fuch 
“ meafure  fucceeding,  at  that  time,  from  a variety 
“ of  caufes ; and  that,  from  the  dilpofition  ot 
“ the  people,  which  had  been  clearly  indicated  in 
<c  feveral  infiances,  there  was  every  reaton  to 
“ apprehend,  that  fuch  an  attempt  would  prove 
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« abortive.  The  paper  concluded  with  ohferv- 
« ing,  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  French 

« TO  HOLD  OUT  FAIR  AND  MODERATE  TERMS 
sc  OF  PEACE.”  ' 

?»  **>  5 

r * • * * - 

It  was  after  this  rafcal,  William  Stone,  was  feiz- 
ed,  and  Vaughan’s  paper  along  with  him,  that 
the  latter  “ thought  it  neceffary  to  leave  England; n 
W.  Stone  told  a tough  flory,  and  brought  in  Smith, 
Sheridan,  Lauderdale,  with  fome  three  or  four 
fedtarian  priefts,  to  corroborate  what  he  faid  ; in 
confequence  of  which  a deceived  Jury  brought  in 
a verdict  Not  Guilty.  It  was  faid,  that, 
though  John  H.  Stone  was  clearly  proved  to  be  a 
traitor,  his  brother  might  not  be  one.  H e,  it  was 
faid,  as  well  as  Vaughan,  were  (poor  innocent 
fouls  !)  only  endeavouring  to  pcrfuade  the  French 
not  to  injure  Great  Britain!  ! ! But  what  mu  ft 
have  been  the  vexation  of  the  duped  Jury,  when 
they  found,  foon  after,  that  both  thefe  good  crea- 
tures were  fafely  arrived  at  Paris  ! 

Had  M.  B .P.  alias  Benjamin  Vaughan,  re- 
mained calmly  in  England,  after  the  feizure  of  his 
papers,  or  had  he  “ thought  it  neceffary  to  leave 
England”  for  America,  we  might  have  fuppofed 
it  poifible  that  he  was  innocent,  and  that  the  in- 
telligence, found  in  his  hand-writing,  and  deflined 
for  the  ufe  of  the  French,  was  obtained  from  him 
by  deception  : we  might,  in  fliort,  have  thought 
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him  the  dupe,  rather  than  the  accomplice,  of 
Jackfon  and  the  two  mifcreant  brothers.  But, 
when  we  know  that  he  went  from  England  to 
Paris  s when  we  behold  him  feeking  fafety  in  the 
bofom  of  that  enemy,  againd  whom  it  was  pre- 
tended he  wifhed  to  defend  his  country ; when 
we  fee  him  in  the  clofeft  connection  with  the 
traitor  Stone,  the  fpy  Gallois,  and  the  minifter 
Talleyrand  ; when  all  thefe  indubitable,  con- 
current, and  ftrjking  fads  dare  us  in  the  face,  we 
are  not,  like  a Weftminfter  Jury,  to  be  cozened  out 
of  our  conviction  by  a miferable  Unitarian  fub- 
terfuge. 


Having  thus  traced  the  Hackney  pupil  to  his 
home,  the  Republic  of  France,  where  he  was  fo 
happily  lituated,  under  the  mild  and  benignant 
government  of  B arras,  and  in  the  fociety  of  his 
c dear  friend’  Stone,  and  the  virtuous  Citoyenne 
Williams;  feeing  him  thus  placed  amidd  the  charms 
of  liberty  and  equality,  literature,  philofophy,  and 
love,  I trud  we  ought  not  to  be  accufed  of  imper- 
tinent curiofity,  if  we  afk,  What  could  induce  him 
to  think  it  neceflary  to  leave  France,  and  why 
jfhould  we  not  ftill  regard  him  as  a fpy  in  her 
fervice  ? 

Why  did  he  affume  a feigned  name  f w as  this 
ever  done  but  from  fome  bafe  or  wicked  motive? 
The  word  alias  is  frequently  heard  in  courts  of 
judice ; highwaymen,  pickpockets,  deferters,  trai- 
tors, and  fpies,  often  coin  themfelves  a variety  of 
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names,  as  well  as  of  occupations ; but  is  this  ever 
done  by  the  honeft  man  ? Is  it  ever  done  by  the 
innocent  traveller?  and,  above  all,  is  it  ever  done 
by  a gentleman  coming  to  fit  peaceably  down  in 
his  favourite  country  ? 

It  has,  I find,  been  faid  by  the  French  faction* 
that  Vaughan  affumed  a feigned  name  in  order  to 
avoid  being  claimed  by  the  Britith  government, 
under  the  XXVIII  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Commerce,  and  not  for  any  purpofe  hoftile  to 
the  United  States.  But,  the  abfurdity  of  this  apo- 
logy will  at  once  be  perceived,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected, that  the  treaty  does  not  ftipulate  for  the 
furrender  of  traitors  (as  it  ought  to  have  done), 
but  for  that  of  forgers  and  murderers  only.  No 
reafon,  therefore,  exifted  for  his  difguifing  himfelf 
on  this  account,  nor  on  any  other  than  that  of  fear 
of  detection  by  the  people  of  America,  and  to  fear 
fuch  detection  ftrongly  argues  the  intention  of  com- 
mitting fome  crime  againft  the  ftate ; and  when 
to  this  fufpicious  circumftance  of  the  feigned  n am o 
we  add  the  caufe  of  his  emigration  to  France,  and 
his  fubfequent  connection  with  Gallois,  Talleyrand, 
and  the  traitor  Stone,  who  writes  fo  defpitefully  of 
the  American  government,  what  is  there,  I pray, 
in  Prieftley’s  explanation  to  induce  us  to  abandon 

the  perfuafion  of  his  being  an  agent  in  the  fervice. 
of  France  ? 

Fully  aware  of  the  efTeS  of  fo  dark-looking  a 
circumftance  as  that  of  a feigned  name,  the  Dottor 
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hes  gone  as  far  as  1 e could  to  invalidate  the  fack 
He  lays  ot  his  pupil:  “ for  forne  time,  he  is  faid  to 
<c  have  aflumed  a feigned  name ; this  he  does  not 
“ do  here?' — What  a crafty,  though  fimple- looking 
fhift ! It  neither  avo  ,vs  nor  denies  the  fa£l  of  his 
having  gone  by  a feigned  name,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  Intercepted  Letters,  and  yet  it 
would  leave  the  ignorant  to  believe,  that  he  never 
did  affume  a feigned  name  in  America.  It  is  a 
true  feftarian  fubterfuge ; a lie  in  the  words  of 
truth,  and  is  exactly  of  a piece  with  the  cautious, 
placid,  meek- founding  cant,  that  has  ever  been  the 
diftinguifhing  trait  in  the  writings  ot  the  fubtle 
hypocrite  who  now  makes  life  of  it. 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  impudent,  does 
he  mean  by  telling  the  people,  that,  c it  is  faid' 
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that  Vaughan  went  under  a feigned  name  ? Do 

% 

we  not  knoiv  it  ? Does  not  Stone  tell  us  fo  ? And 
does  not  this  villain  addrefs  a letter  to  Prieftley,  in 
which  he  fpeaks  of  Vaughan  under  a feigned  name  ? 
If  he  had  n it  alfumed  a feigned  name,  why  did  not 
Stone  call  him  by  his  real  name  ? And,  as  to  his 
not  going  bv  a feigned  name  here;  if  it  was  not 
here , where  was  it  ? — in  Great  Britain  ? — For  what  ? 

- — In  France,  where  he  was  amongft  his  dear  friends, 
Talleyrand,  &c.  ? — It  is  nonfenfe  to  fuppofe  fuch  a 
thing.  No,  it  is  clear,  it  is  certain,  that  he  affum- 
ed  a feigned  name,  that  he  affumed  it  here,  and 
though  it  be  impoffible  to  determine  exatlly  for 
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zvhat  purpofe  it  was  affumed,  no  one  will  befitate  a 
moment  to  acknowledge,  that  that  purpofe  mujl  be 
known  to  Priejiley ; for,  had  he  not  known  the 
meaning  of  M.  B.  P.  he  never  could  have  explain- 
ed that  meaning  to  the  public  ; and  it  is  very  im- 
probable, indeed,  that  he  fhould  be  in  the  fecret  of 
Vaughan’s  aflu ruing  a feigned  name,  without  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  reafons  for  his  doing  it, 
and,  or  courfe,  without  being  an  accomplice  in  all 
his  defigns. 

I do  not  pretend  to  point  out  (it  is  not  neceffary 
that  I fliould  point  out)  the  precife  nature  of  thefe 
defiens  ; but  when  all  the  circumflances  are  confider- 
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ed,  the  flight  of  Vaughan  for  England,  his  connec- 
tions at  Paris,  the  fentiments  contained  in  Stone’s 
letter,  and,  above  all,  the  feigned  name,  it  is  impof- 
fible  not  to  believe,  that  the  intentions  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  were  difhonourable,  if  not  hoftile  to 
the  internal  peace  and  fal'ety  of  the  United  States. 

Prieftley  plainly  perceived,  that  the  publiihing  of 
the  Intercepted  Letters  muft  produce  this  perfua- 
fion  in  every  mind,  and  he  feems  to  have  been 
pretty  certain,  that  his  fubterfuges  would  not  be 
fufficient  to  do  it  away:  lie  concludes,  therefore, 
with  telling  us,  that  Vaughan  is  4 well  known  to, 
4 and  probably  correfpcnds  with,  the  President, 
4 who  will  fmile  at  the  furmifes  that  have  been 
4 thrown  out.’  Matchlefs  impudence ! and  it  is 
the  more  provoking,  from  being  accompanied  with 
fuch  feeming  tranquility  and  eafe., 
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But,  fuppohng  for  a moment,  the  fa£t  to  be  true  ; 
fuppohng  that  Benjamin  Vaughan,  who  gave  in- 
telligence refpe&ing  the  Hate  of  his  country  to  an 
agent  of  the  enemy,  and  who  went  afterwards  to 
Paris  and  joined  a knot  of  execrable  Englifh  trai- 
tors, avowedly  in  the  lervice  of  France  : allowing 
that  the  6 dear  friend'  of  Talleyrand,  Gallois,  Stone, 
and  Prieftley ; allowing  that  the  fecreted  M.  B.  P. 
who  has  affumed  a feigned  name,  to  be  4 well  known 
to,’  and  even  allowing  that  he  4 correfponds  with , 
the  President,’  what  does  that  make  in  juftifica- 
tion  of  his  defigns  in  America?  The  President 
of  the  United  States  ajjo  dating  and  correfpvnding 
with  fuch  a man,  mult,  indeed,  give  great  pain  to 
his  friends,  and  pleafure  to  his  enemies ; muft  fix 
the  mark  of  folly  on  the  character  of  his  conftituents, 
and  that  of  imbecility  on  his  own.  But,  it  is  falfe  ; 
falfe  as  the  heart  of  its  inventor.  No  man  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  President,  or  with  his  fen- 
timents,  will  ever  believe  it.  He  entertains  too 
hearty  an  abhorrence  of  Jacobinifm  to  take  one  of 
its  apoftles  by  the  hand.  If,  however,  the  difgrace- 
ful  .and  alarming  fact  were  founded  in  truth,  it 
would  be  no  proof  of  the  innocent  intentions  of 
the  perfon  who  had  the  addrefs  to  infinuate  himfelf 
into  the  confidence  of  the  President  ; on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  a firong  corroboration  of  our  fuf- 
picions  ; it  would  tend  to  prove  that  he  underftood 
his  bu  fine  is,  and  had  fucceeded  in  his  miflion  s for 
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how  could  a y/u/  obtain  more  or  better  information 
than  by  converjing  and  correfponding  with  him ,• 
whofe  breq/i  is  the  repqfitory  of  the  dejigns  and 
the  fecrcls  of  the  nation  ? 

Thus  I put  an  end  to  my  remarks  on  this  firing 

of  miferable  exeufes,  which,  infiead  of  white-wafh- 

0 , 

ing  the  characters  of  the  preceptor  and  his  pupil,* 
have  certainly  added  to  the  darknefs  of  their  for- 
mer dye.  In  fupporting  our  fufpicion  refpeCting 
the  conduft  or  intentions  of  any  one,  it  is  not  to 
be  expeCted  that  we  fiiould  be  able  to  point  out 
precifely  what  crime  he  has  committed,  or  is  going 
to  commit;  for  this  would  no  longer  be  fufpicion  ; 
fit  would  be  proof.  When  we  fay  we  fufpect  men 
of  evil  deeds  or  intentions,  all  that  is  required  of 
ns  is,  that  we  bring  forward,  and  efiablifli  the  truth 
of  fads,*  fufficient  to  warrant  our  fufpicion.  That  fucb 
faCts  with  refpeCf  to  the  evil  intentions  of  Vaughan 
and  his  confidential  friend  Priefiley,  were  brought 
forward  and  efiabHihed  by  the  publication  of  Stone’s 
Ireafonable  letters,  Priefiley  himfelf  allows,  when  he 
fays  that  the  publication  has  excited  an  alarm , &c. 
and,  that  the  impreilion,  which  thofe  faCts  were 
calculated  to  produce,  ought  not  to  be  effaced  by 
any  thing  contained  in  his  paltry,  fhufBing  explana- 
tion, I think  will  be  granted  by  every  American, 
whofe  mind  is  unperverted  by  the  rancour  of 
whiggifm y and  uncorrupted  by  the  bafe  and  defi 
picable  principles  of  the  Priefilean  fchooi. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  CIVISM 

FOR 

JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY , JUN. 


ON  the  13  tli  inftant  I learnt  that  Doctor  Prieft- 
ley’s  fon,  Jofeph , was-  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  in 
order  to  depart  tor  England.  I was  forne what  fur* 
prized  at  the  intelligence,  and  ft  ill  more  aftonifhed 
at  the  impudence  of  the  re-emigrant.  Upon  in- 
quiry, I found  he  was  aft u ally  upon  the  wing,  and, 
knowing  his  merits,  I was  refolved  that  he  rhould 
not  go  off  without  a Certificate  of  Ciyism, 
w?hich  I lock  upon  as  abundantly  furnifhed  in  the 
following  extraft  from  Porcupine’s  Gazette. 


Philadelphia , Jan.  15///,  1799. 

YOUNG  PRIESTLEY. 

Jofeph  Pricjilcy , the  fon  of  the  Doftor,  is  now 
in  this  City  of  Philadelphia,  preparing  to  take  fhip 
for  England.  I afked,  the  other  day,  how  he  could 
think  of  a return  to  that  country  of  “ JlaveryP 
Since  that  time,  I have  heard  of  two  fafts  ref' ~ ft- 


ing'him,  which,  without  further  ceremony,  I fhal! 
proceed  to  relate. 

This  Jofeph  Prieftlcy,  jun.  came  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  year  1793.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  being  in 
difeourfe  with  a gentleman  of  the  City  on  the  fub- 
jefl;  of  politics,  he  exultingly  remarked,  that  the 
Monarchy  of  Great  Britain  would  he  overthrown 
in  a very  little  while . The  gentleman  replied  : 
“ not  thefe  /even  years.” — Yes,”  returned  Priefl- 
Jey,  “ in  lefs  than  five,  and  I’ll  bet  you  a hundred 

“ dollars  of  it.” — “ Done.” — “ Done.” That 

the  young  political  foothfayer  has  loft,  we  all  know. 
He  has  been  reminded  of  it,  fince  he  came  to  town, 
and  has  promifed  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bet. — 
I am  not  fure,  that  1 am  quite  corretl  as  to  the  fum 
(which  is  of  no  confequence),  but  for  the  truth  of 
all  the  other  circumftances  I pledge  my  veracity ; 
and  I could  have  Hated  the  fum  with  equal  con- 
fidence, but  I did  not  like  to  apply  for  information 
to  the  gentleman  with  whom  the  wager  was  laid. 

This  faff  proves,  that  the  Priefi leans  counted  with 
great  confidence  upon  a revolution  in  Great  Britain  ; 
that  they  enjoyed  by  anticipation  the  dethroning  of 
their  good,  their  great,  and  glorious  old  King,  and  of 
feeing  him  brought  to  an  ignominious  death  ! The 
man,  who  could  feel  pleafure  at  a profpeft  like  this, 
well  merits  the  title  of  a modern  philanthropic . 

The  other  fa£t  will  furnifli  a pretty  fair  fpecimen 
of  Prieftlean  morality  and  patriotifm. — Moll  of  my 
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readers  will  recolleCt,  that,  during  the  SeiTion  of 
Congrefs  of  the  year  1794,  a propofition  was  brought 
forward  in  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  for  fe- 
quejlrating , and  holding  at  the  command  of  govern- 
ment, all  the  debts  due  to  Britijh  fubjects.  Tire 
injuilice,  the  tyranny,  the  difhonefty  of  this  mea- 
fure,  was  manifeft  to  all  the  world.  It  excited 
horror  in  the  mind  of  every  man  of  integrity  in  the 
country.  Hundreds  of  American  Merchants  and 
Traders  were  heard  to  declare,  that  no  law,  no 
fine,  no  punifhment,  flrould  induce  them  to  give 
up  their  books,  or  to  lend  their  aid  in  defrauding 
their  generous  creditors,  the  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain.  The  meafure  was,  how- 
ever, feen  in  a very  different  light  by  the  younger 
Jofeph , the  pious  fon  of  the  u patriot , faint , and 
fage .”  He  was  in  the  Houfe  while  the  queftion 
was  agitated.  Sequefi ration,  villanous  as  it  feen> 
ed  to  a great  majority  of  the  people  of  America, 
and  rejeCted  with  difdain  as  it  finally  was  by  Con- 
grefs, did  not  appear  villanous  enough  to  merit 
the  approbation  of  the  young  Hackney  Saint , who, 
flopping  up  to  a New-England  member,  faid : 
“ Why  do  you  ftand  debating  about  fequeft ration  ! 
fC  Why  don’t  you  feize  at  once?” — “ What,  Sir,’’ 
replied  the  indignant  American,  “ Do  you  take  us 
“ for  a fet  of  rafeals  and  thieves 

I fhall  make  no  comment  on  thefe  faCts.  I know 
that  Prieftley  is  about  to  leave  what  his  father  has 
called  the  “ land  of  equal  liberty  f for  that  which 
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he  has  called  the  “ land  of  ignorance , bigotry , 
« perfecution,  corruption , and  tyranny and  I 
think  it  right  to  give  him  a fair  opportunity  of 
putting  in  his  contradiction,  before  his  departure. 
For  any  thing,  no  matter  what,  that  he  may  judge 
proper  to  publilh  in  reply  to  my  ftatement,  my 
paper  fhall  be  open  to  him. 

Feb.  5 th. 

• The  pious  Prieftlcy’s  pious  fon  is  gone  to  Eng- 
land ; he  is  departed,  and  without  publifhing  a 
(ingle  word  in  contradiction  to  my  ftatements  of 
the  15th  of  January.  That  he  would  have  contra- 
dicted them,  if  he  could,  no  one  will  doubt.  They 
mult,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  truth  by  every 
candid  man ; and  the  perfon  to  whom  they  re- 
late, muft  be  regarded  as  a mod  rancorous  and 
unprincipled  wretch. 

WM.  COBBETT. 

N.  B.  The  perfon,  with  whom  Prieftley  laid  the 
wager,  was  Mr.  Dobson,  the  Bookfeller.  The 
amount  was  the  price  of  a fet  of  Dobfon’s  En- 
cyclopedia ; about  ICO  dollars. 

Col.  Wadsworth  was  the  Member  of  Con- 
grefs,  whom  the  young  “ Saint ” rebuked  for  not 
fcizing  the  Britifh  debts. 
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